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The Influence Kindergarten Achievement 
Reading 


Garp! 
Ohio University 


After several decades struggle, 
the kindergarten has been recognized 
many communities the United 
States integral part the 
public school system. gain this 
coveted position its sponsors have 
been compelled overcome old prac- 
tices and traditions. They have been 
forced satisfy indifferent and hostile 
legislators, not mention indifferent 
and even hostile educators, while 
few instances constitutional obstacles 
have had removed. Gradually 
these difficulties have been overcome 
result the devoted and generous 
enthusiasm its friends. 

the early days the struggle the 
enthusiasm for this movement was 
kindled certain philosophical and 
philanthropic sanctions. This was suffi- 
cient carry forward the new move- 
ment its infancy, but due time 
there came realization that other 
sanctions must found. These new 
sanctions for the kindergarten came 
with the new psychology, the new 
sociology, and the new education. 
these new subjects, the kindergarten 
finds itself today supported almost 
unanswerable theoretical arguments. 
has won respectable and 
essential place the educational 


(1) The writer the paper wishes express his 
indebtedness Professor Growden for the 
privilege using the figures the Haggerty Intelli- 
gence Examination, and to Superintendent Stailey and 
the teachers the public schools Athens for their 
cooperation gathering the material for the study. 
Special mention is also due Miss Waite and her critic 
teachers for their willingness to cooperate in the study 
at all times. 


program many towns and cities. 
Its friends extend beyond the pro- 
fessional educators and include many 
patrons the public schools. Its 
future secure. 

these days when all things 
education are called upon submit 
objective tests, the kindergarten 
has not been permitted escape the 
attack statistical methods and 
rest its case wholly theoretical 
justification. Already many are ask- 
ing and even demanding tangible and 
even measureable results from the 
kindergarten. They are seeking 
know the specific contributions the 
education the child made this 
new department our public school 
system. Are the tangible results com- 
mensurate with its theoretical claims? 
Are justified spending large 
sums money upon this new educa- 
tional adventure? 

Already some progress has been 
made answering these questions 
and satisfying the critical mind. 
1915, Mr. Berry was directed 
the Michigan State Teachers Associa- 
tion inquire into the relation the 
kindergarten the the 
schools that state. After rather 
extensive investigation the question 
reported that the “repeaters” 
the towns and cities without kinder- 
gartens exceed 69.5 percent the 
towns and cities having 
kindergartens. 

1917 study the kindergarten 
and the non-kindergarten children was 
made two schools Louisville, 
Kentucky. The result the investi- 
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gation shows that kindergarten train- 
ing tends prevent retardation, thus 
confirming the finding Mr. Berry, 
Michigan. This same investigation 
shows that the kindergarten children 
were more likely remain school 
and were less liable fail. also 
indicated that the kindergarten train- 
ing equal, the average, gain 
from four five months the 
school life the child. This state- 
ment rests upon the fact that the 
kindergarten children, the average, 
are approximately five months younger 
than the non-kindergarten children 
the same grade. This was found 
hold true for all grades from 

early 1912, Mrs. Bradford, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, studied retarda- 
tion among 925 kindergarten-trained 
children and 738 children without 
training the kindergarten. She 
found fewer retardations the first 
group. Superintendent 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, found that 
percent the children entering the 
first grade without kindergarten train- 
ing failed, while only percent 
the children with kindergarten training 
failed. 

Besides reducing retardation, decreas- 
ing the liability failure and elimina- 
tion, and increasing the school life 
the child from four five months, 
both primary teachers 
garteners have expressed the con- 
viction that kindergarten training 
enables the child learn read 
more quickly. order test the 
validity this claim the study 
reported this paper been 
undertaken. 

The data for this study have been 
furnished the Athens public schools. 
these schools the kindergarten and 
the non-kindergarten trained children 
have identical opportunities. There 
has been attempt segregate the 
two groups and segregation has 
accidentally occurred. Some the 
kindergarten group are found the 
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public school used the University 
for practice and demonstration 
ing. The remainder the group are 
found the other ward buildings 
the city. effort has been made 
kindergarten group. 

Four the standard silent reading 
tests have been used three occasions, 
1919 the Kansas Silent Reading 
Test, the Monroe Standardized Silent 
Reading Test, and the Courtis Silent 
Reading Test were given both 
groups children identically the 
same terms. 1920 the Monroe 
Silent Reading Test was given and 
the same time the 
Intelligence Test was given. Again 
the autumn 1921 the Courtis 
Silent Reading Test was repeated. 
Let say this point that the 
time the tests were given, with the 
exception the one 1921, the 
author the study had idea 
using the results the tests making 
this study. 

Owing the limited number 
children Athens with kindergarten 
training has been necessary use 
practically all the children this 
group. The non-kindergarten group 
was selected, chance, care being 
taken have the number each 
half-grade equal the corresponding 
half-grade the kindergarten group. 

order throw the data into 
better form for comparison, the score 
the individual each test has been 
compared with the standard score 
for his grade and the result this 
comparison has been expressed 
terms percent. other words, 
each individual score has been divided 
the standard and the quotients 
have been used the measure 
each pupil’s attainment. 

The results the study are expressed 
the following tables. all the 
tables Kng. refers the kindergarten 
group; Non-Kng, the non-kinder- 


garten group; rate reading; 
if 
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five minutes; and the com- 
prehension. Tables and the 
name the test, together with the 
date giving the test, appears the 
left-hand column. The figures under 
the date giving the test refer 
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while the non-kindergarten group aver- 
aged 124 percent the same standard. 
The standard deviation and the prob- 
able error have been computed for 
each the averages and are recorded 
this table. 


TABLE AVERAGE PERCENTS ATTAINED THE Two Groups TAKING THE 
READING 


STANDARD PROBABLE 
ERROR 
TEsts 
Kng. ‘|Non-Kng.| Kng. |Non-Kng.| Kng Non-Kng. 
ak 146 124 47.8 53.9 4.6 5.2 
R 116 87 49.9 31.8 4.1 2.5 
Q 113 97 38.4 31.5 3.1 2.5 
Cc 107 93 21.2 28.7 1.7 2.3 
Monroe Standardized, 1919.......... 101 35.3 34.3 3.5 3.4 
Cc 108 91 51.9 42.4 5.1 4.2 
R 115 100 28.3 39.4 1.9 2.6 
Cc 107 100 42.5 60.5 2.8 4.0 
R 130 117 44.1 40.5 3.5 3.2 
Q 126 129 33.7 37.6 2.7 3.0 
Cc 97 98 28.0 32.5 2.2 2.6 


the number children each group 
taking the test. Thus, pupils 
each group took the Kansas Silent 
Reading Test 1919. 

Table shows the average 
attained all the pupils each 


Table have recorded the 
average percents according grades 
the several tests. The table 
_be read thus: The third-grade pupils 
the kindergarten group taking the 
Kansas Silent Reading Test 1919 


Grape III 


Kng. Kng. Kng Kong. 
Cc 115 91 98 88 106 
128 130 130 114 123 122 139 
118 120 132 133 110 121 


the tests. The table read 
thus: The kindergarten group the 
Kansas Silent Reading Test averaged 
146 percent the standard set for this, 


averaged 143 percent the standard 
fixed for this grade, while the non- 
kindergarten third-grade pupils aver- 
aged 120 percent the same standard. 
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Table III records the average per- 
cent all tests combined, distributed 
according grades. The table 
read thus: The third grade 
the kindergarten group averaged 108 
percent the several standards, while 
the same grade the non-kinder- 
garten group averaged 104 percent 
the same standards. 


TABLE III. AVERAGE PERCENTS ALL 


Tests CoMBINED DISTRIBUTED GRADES 


Grade Iv... 
Grade v.... 
Grade vi.... 


Table records the average per- 
cents the standard intelligence 
quotients grouped according grades. 


IV. AVERAGE PERCENTS THE 
STANDARD 


Haggerty, 1920....; Kng. 149 167 


136 150 


The table read thus: The third 
grade the kindergarten group had 
average 149 percent the 
standard Haggerty intelligence quo- 
tient for this grade, while the same 
grade the non-kindergarten group 
had average 136 percent the 
same standard. 


SUMMARY 


Table indicates that the kinder- 
garten group all tests which 
the rate reading was measured, 
has marked advantage over the 
non-kindergarten group. the case 
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comprehension the non-kindergarten 
group slightly exceeds the kinder- 
garten group one test while all 
other tests the kindergarten trained 
children are distinctly superior. 

Table indicates that the main 
the kindergarten children are superior 
the non-kindergarten children. 
will noted that there are some 
marked fluctuations these results 
which all probability may 
accounted for the small number 
cases each grade. The general 
tendency the superiority achieve- 
ment the kindergarten children over 
the non-kindergarten children is, how- 
ever, quite evident. 

Table III, exhibiting the average 
percents all tests grades, gives 
the kindergarten group marked 
advantage over the non-kindergarten 
group, both rate reading and 
comprehension what has been read. 

Table records the results the 
Haggerty Intelligence Examination. 
Again the kindergarten group has 
marked advantage over the non- 
kindergarten group. What does this 
mean? Does mean that the kinder- 
garten group superior group and 
that the superior achievement 
reading due superior intelligence 
per and not explained the 
training received the kindergarten? 
This possible explanation. But 
not possible for the kindergarten 
training have direct influence 
the result the intelligence 
examination? Since much the suc- 
cess the Haggerty Intelligence 
Examination depends upon reading 
ability not highly probable that 
the general superiority the kinder- 
garten group shown all the tests 
under consideration explained 
training received from the kinder- 
garten activities? The evidence 
hand would seem indicate that 
kindergarten training has positive 
influence achievement silent 
reading. 


CoMPREHENSION 
104 113 107 
117 110 100 
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Project 16: The One-Room 
Rural School 


Three the projects set the 
Bureau Educational Research for 
investigation this year are concerned 
with the one-room rural school situa- 
tion: one phase deals with the build- 
ing; another, with the teacher; and 
third, with the library. each 
these projects attempt has been 
made ascertain the present status. 
The portion dealing with the rural 
teacher here reported briefly. 
Two counties, Auglaize and Erie, 
have supplied the data asked for, and 
sixteen others have promised so. 


GRADE 


both the counties from which 


data have been received two-teacher 


situations have been included. Aug- 
laize County contributes teachers 
with 1,806 pupils; and Erie County, 
teachers with 857 pupils. These chil- 
dren come from rural homes and 
most cases attend school one-room 
buildings. both counties half the 
children come from homes which 
there but one child now attending 
school; while the other half come from 
homes represented from two 
seven children now attendance. 


schools which represent distinctly rural 


Thirty-four the schoolrooms 


Auglaize County and the 


schoolrooms Erie County have all 


eight grades, while others 
Auglaize and Erie have seven 
grades. Thus percent these 


schools Auglaize and percent 
these Erie have more than six 
grades with the attendant large 
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number class recitations per day. 
Table shows the percent total 
enrollment found each grade. 

These figures show irregularity 
the number pupils the various 
grades, but point clearly loss 
the eighth grade. 

Table shows the experience 
the teachers these schools the 
two counties. Hence, Auglaize 


TABLE TEACHING EXPERIENCE 


YEARS 

Seceaniide Ist | 2nd | 3rd | 4th | Sth one 
Auglaize........ 13 14 7 6 3 29 


County percent and Erie County 
percent the teachers are teaching 
their first term. For Auglaize 37.5 
percent and for Erie 52.5 percent have 
had less than two years’ experience. 
Every teacher must begin some 
time, but the fact ought 
recognized that beginning teachers 
cannot give satisfactory service 
because their inexperience those 
who have been teaching for some 
time. 

Perhaps more important than the 
experience the professional training 
which these teachers have had. 
both counties the vast majority the 
teachers are graduates four-year 
high schools and have had some 
professional training. Auglaize 
County 48.5 percent have had county 
normal-school training, while 71.5 per- 
cent have had varying amounts 
work other normal schools. 
Erie County percent have had 
county normal-school training, and 
82.5 percent have had other normal- 
school training. The total amount 
normal-school work, however, will 
average less than weeks from the 
one year county normal-school 
work. other words, the rural 
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teacher who had had two years 
professional training almost 
unknown quantity both counties. 
Practice teaching recognized 
essential part the program the 
training given normal school, yet 
percent the teachers Auglaize 
County and percent those 
Erie County state that they had 


TABLE NuMBER MAGAZINES TAKEN 
INDICATED NUMBER TEACHERS 


MAGAZINES 


practice teaching. Thirty-five percent 
the teachers both counties have 
not attended summer school during 
the past five years. view the 
rapid progress that being made 
technical education, and the relatively 
small amount professional training 
which these teachers have had, this 


does not argue well for the develop-. 


ment live, professionally minded 
body. 

Another evidence professional 
growth should found the number 
and type educational magazines 
which teachers are reading. Table III 
presents the data for the two counties. 

The central tendency shown 
these figures three magazines per 
teacher Auglaize County and 
two Erie. 

cursory examination the list 
will show that the highest class 
professional magazines almost en- 
tirely absent from the list, while 
number the magazines rather 
doubtful value the teacher are 
present. 

Another evidence professional 
interest shown the reading the 
Ohio Teachers’ Reading Circle books 
and other professional books. Table 
presents data these points. For 
1922-23 there were six books listed 
the O.T.R.C. list. The amount 
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reading this course done teachers 
these two counties indicated 
Table The number professional 


TABLE TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLE 


books, other than the Ohio Teachers’ 
Reading Circle books, read the 
teachers, are reported Table VI. 


TABLE VI. PROFESSIONAL 


9 |10 


The central tendency these two 
tabulations are easily seen, namely, 
Auglaize County three teachers’ read- 
ing circle books and others, and 
Erie County two reading circle 
books and others. 

Other data were secured from the 
teachers the two counties. more 
complete report will made available 
after the reports from the other 
counties the state have been 
received that central tendency for 
the state whole will thereby 
revealed. 


Project Class-Size 


The effect large and small classes 
the elementary grades being 
measured four Ohio cities—Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Akron, and Toledo. 
The results this experiment will 
available the end the present 
school year and will reported early 
next fall. 

study the relative efficiency 
large and small classes junior and 
senior high schools being carried 


ol 
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through the cooperation six cities 
outside Ohio. These cities are San 
Diego, California; Covington, Ken- 
tucky; Grand Rapids, Michigan; Lynn, 
Massachusetts; Boston, Massachusetts; 
and Wilmington, Delaware. Four 
different plans are being used 
determine different phases the 
Class-Size Experiment. 

This project, although embodies 
several different procedures, willinvolve 
all cases testing the pupils who 
participate the experiment. 

Plan Two Sections Taught 


the Same Teacher the Same Subject.—-. 
The first step, after the children have 

been given intelligence test, 

divide them 
classes, one large and the other small, 
such way that the average and 
variation intelligence the two 


into two sections 


sections substantially the same. 
Typically the small sections may have 
about pupils and the large one 


about 40. For example, pair 
organized and there are pupils 


available for the two classes, the 
large one might have from 
pupils. Similarly pupils might 
divided into two sections 
and 45. These figures are only meant 
suggestive. Returning the 
illustrative group pupils, the 
best way divide them would 
first arrange their names 
sheet paper the order their 
intelligence scores and then select 
the pupils taking out, regular 
intervals, for the small class, 
leaving the remainder for the large 
class. The point that the selection 
should made that high, average, 
and low intelligence scores should 
represented each section. The object 
indicated above—namely, have 
approximately the same average and 
variability intelligence. After the 
two classes have been organized the 
manner indicated, they should 
taught the same teacher and this 
teacher should use the same methods 
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and materials and give the same tests 
each the classes. other 
words, the procedure should pre- 
cisely the same except far the 
difference size class makes 
different procedure necessary. 

Plan Four Six Sections the 
Same the basis the 
intelligence tests, the pupils should 
first divided into two groups 
about the same size. Let suppose 
that 120 pupils are available for four 
sections second-year English. 
divide these into two groups the 
same size, arrange the names the 
120 pupils the order their intelli- 
gence scores beginning with the pupil 
having the highest score. The first 
pupils may then constitute one group— 
group which among ourselves 
may call the “bright” group. The 
remaining pupils, may, although 
course not publicly, called the 
“dull” group. 

The “bright” group may now 
divided into two sections classes, 
one large and the other small, the 
manner described under Plan The 
essential feature this division 
pupils will that one class 
should approximate and the other 
approximate with the average and 
variability intelligence the two 
classes nearly the same cir- 
cumstances permit. the same way 
the “dull” group pupils will 
divided into two sections classes, 
one large and the other small, with 
approximately the same average and 
variability intelligence the two 
that these figures are merely suggestive. 
The two “bright” sections may 
taught one teacher and the two 
“dull” sections another teacher. 
There reason, however, why all 
four sections may not taught 
the same teacher, and far 
practicable this should done. 

When six sections are organ- 
ized the same subject and grade, 
substantially the same procedure 
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followed except that when the 
pupils’ names have been written down 
the order their intelligence scores 
the top one-third should constitute the 
“bright” group and the bottom 
third the “dull” group. The middle 
third will then constitute group 
which shall call Each 
these three groups should then 
turn divided into two sections 


(one large and the other small) 


substantially the same average and 
variability intelligence. One teacher 
should then teach the two bright 
sections, another the two average 
sections, and third the two dull 
sections. would add the value 
the experiment the same teacher 
could teach either all six the 
sections four them (e. g., the two 
bright and the two average sections, 
the two dull and the two average 
sections, the two bright and the 
two dull sections). 


Plan Class-Size and Teaching 
one thing investigate 
the relative success teacher when 
teaching one large and one small 
class; but quite another thing 
investigate his success with several 
large classes compared with that 
teaching several small classes. Yet 
the latter the critical question 
connection with any administrative 
conclusions which class-size investiga- 
tion may justify. Accordingly, 
are hoping that special effort will 
made superintendents and 
principals carry out Plan 
the plan you most want see brought 
satisfactory conclusion. Don’t 
leave the other fellow. This 
worth money; and you will justified 
spending money it. The plan 
means that teacher will carry 
heavy teaching program one semester 
and light one the other semester. 
Perhaps some instances extra com- 
pensation might given the teacher 
during the semester the heavy 
teaching load. 
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The plan can worked best when 
two teachers can found who will 
make team for working out this 
The teachers should the same 
department and they should have 
schedules nearly alike possible 
except that teacher will have five 
six large classes and teacher five 
six small classes. The small and 
large classes these two teachers 
should, for each subject, organized 
the basis the intelligence tests 
precisely the manner described 
Plan During the following semester 
teacher will take the large classes and 
alternating with each other respect 
teaching load. 

the other hand, adminis- 
tratively difficult impossible 
indicated above, the plan may 
worked merely giving 
five six large classes for the second 
semester the present school year, for 
example, and then the first semester 
the next school year five six small 
classes substantially the same 
average and variation intelligence 
the large classes the first semester 
the experiment. Naturally the 
teaching the two semesters should 
the same subject and the methods 
procedure and means testing 
should nearly the same 
possible. hope secure many 
teachers assume light loads the 
second semester this year and 
heavy ones for the first semester 
next year teach heavy loads 
first and light ones afterwards. This 
aim accomplished the 
idea suggested above; but this 
paragraph are not referring that 
idea. Where there are such 
shall attempt secure 
the pairing using different schools 
and school systems. 

Plan Departmental Clerk. 
plan is, sense, adjunct 
Plan possible that better 
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teaching may done lower cost 
the clerical and paper work the 
employed especially for this purpose. 
The development objective means 
testing has made the employment 
such clerk much more feasible. 
When papers may rated without 
ambiguity, the clerk’s ratings would 
not differ from the teacher’s ratings. 
The advantage this obvious. 

possible for superintendents 
principals secure the services 
departmental clerk clerk for 
the group teachers who will par- 
ticipate the experiment, would 
inferred from this plan that teacher, 
several teachers, would given 
large teaching load one semester 
with the part-time assistance 
clerk; and during the other semester 
the teacher, teachers, would 
given the normal teaching load with 
pupils approximately the same 
average and variation intelligence 
and without the services the clerk. 
hope that some superintendents 
and principals can secure the services 
clerk during the second semester 
this year while others will succeed 
securing such services next fall. 

especially invite correspondence 
Plan superintendents and 
principals are interested, should 
glad have their cooperation next 
fall. Please address all such com- 


Project Kindergarten 
Project 


October, 1922, nine cities Ohio 
expressed their willingness cooper- 
ate with the Bureau Educational 
Research study the relation 
kindergarten attendance progress 
the first four grades. This investiga- 
tion has been carried now for 
year and half. The cooperating 
cities are Athens, Cleveland Heights, 
Delaware, Elyria, Fremont, Hamilton, 
Lakewood, Lockland, and Portsmouth. 
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The first prelim- 
inary survey the primary teachers 
these cities were asked report the 
age, kindergarten attendance, and 
scholarship rating the pupils who 


TABLE ENROLLMENT GRADES 
THE PRELIMINARY STUDY 


Grades Kng Non-Kng Total 
1,322 1,183 2,505 
1,225 1,337 2,562 
830 1,058 1,888 
Total... 3,377 3,578 


finished grades and the end 
the school year 1921-22. The dis- 
tribution these pupils grade and 
according kindergarten non- 
kindergarten attendance shown 
Table 


Two 


Difference 
Grades Kng Non-Kng 
7.34 7.73 
8.35 8.75 40 
9.31 9.78 46 


The median ages the two groups 
are compared Table II. each 
grade the kindergarten pupils are 
younger than the pupils who did not 
attend kindergarten least .39_of 
year. 


TABLE III. TEACHERS’ RATING 
FOR THE Two GROUPS 


Difference 
Grades Kng Non-Kng 
3.38 2.89 49 
3.28 2.99 29 
3.32 2.81 51 


Table III the median teachers’ 
ratings these two groups five- 
point scale are compared. Again 
will noted that the advantage 

(Continued page 153) 
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Free Textbooks 


Although the American school 
distinctively textbook school there 
probably more waste and more mis- 
conception regard textbooks than 
there respect any other 
important item school expenditure. 

The history the discussions and 
legislation regard textbooks 
filled with the most extravagant state- 
ments concerning their cost. For 
example, 1912, connection with 
the agitation free text- 
books the president the State 
Federation Labor made estimate 
what the people could 
save printing their own textbooks 
and this estimate saving proved 
upon investigation exceed the total 
cost textbooks for the entire state. 
During the following months was 
frequently stated the newspapers 
that one million dollars 
could saved the textbooks used 
the state, while one the Chicago 
dailies asserted that the proceeds were 
one million dollars annually. these 
inflated statements was something 
discordant comment when some- 
one found out that the total school- 
book business the state was only 
about seven hundred fifty thousand 
dollars year. instance these 
facts from not because 
peculiar, but rather because 
typical. Similarly exaggerated claims 
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have been repeatedly made other 
states especially where the textbook 
question has been thrown into politics. 
Indeed, unless the textbook business 
could represented huge enter- 
prise would scarcely worth the 
consideration politicians. 

not far from the truth that the cost 
textbooks the country about one 
and one-half percent the total 
school expenditure. 

Much the misconception con- 
cerning the cost textbooks comes 
about from the way which they are 
paid for. states which require free 
textbooks furnished from the 
proceeds taxation—and there were 
sixteen such states when last looked 
into the matter—there irritation 
regarding the question the cost 
school books. the states (recently 
nineteen number) which free 
textbooks are optional, the cities and 
districts which have availed them- 
selves the option have been similarly 
free from annoyance. 

the first place, the cost very 
much lower. the district furnishes 
the books the same book serves from 
three five different pupils, thus 
greatly reducing the total cost. More- 
over, the price which the district 
can purchase the books considerably 
less than that which the parent must 
pay the retail bookstore. 
the time the World War the usual 
allowance principals elementary 
schools New York City for supplying 
all textbooks well supplies 
every description was from dollar 
dollar and half per pupil 
according the grade the pupil. 
parent, called upon purchase 
books for child and addition 
furnishing paper, pencils, pens, drawing 
equipment, and all the other needs 
the pupil, could possibly 
any such basis. 

the second place, where textbooks 
are furnished the parents—and 
the same true with respect sup- 
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lost because the materials are not 
hand the proper time. Every teacher 
knows the waste involved waiting 
for all the members class 
secure the right book. Every teacher 
knows, too, the waste involved 
the lack supplies the moment 
they are needed. Jim hasn’t got his 
lesson and not the’ least 
perturbed because thinks his lack 
book good and sufficient 
alibi. Moreover, tried get one 
and they didn’t have any the 
bookstore. His attitude, put into 
words, will ask the teacher what she 
going about it. Although our 
story really about free textbooks, 
what have say applies equally 
free supplies. When the teacher 
all ready put the class work 
and one pupil after another has 
pencil, has pencil has not 
paper, say the situation annoying. 
not annoying. downright 
wasteful and subversive the whole 
plan education that particular 
point. not wasteful large 
and striking way; waste the 
very heart the educative process. 
the third place, progress more 
easily possible free textbook 
basis than when the parents 
provide the books. The parent 
likely think that arithmetic 
arithmetic and geography 
geography, provided all the pages are 
there and the cover has not come off. 
the other hand, there phase 
educational work where progress 
more evident than the quality 
textbooks. Moreover, 
changes and the products research 
are many. The expenditure this 
connection too small justify the 
consideration antiquated books. 
All the argument, both financial 
and educational, the side free 
textbooks and instructional materials. 
There not business man who 
would run his own affairs pur- 
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chasing materials retail prices, 
odd lots, and with delivery different 
times. The only real argument ad- 
vanced for free textbooks the 
argument that will increase taxes. 
acknowledged that the cost will 
less but said that the public funds 
are insufficient—as public funds 
did not come from private pockets. 
Accordingly, private funds must pay 
and pay heavily. are reminded 
certain state board whose funds 
had been rigidly budgeted year 
advance. There came time when 
the postage account was low, while the 
account for telegrams was_ high. 
Accordingly, for the next two months 


the fiscal year instead writing 


letters this state board sent telegrams. 
fine example, the way, 
budget made master. textbooks 
cost less public charge 
undoubtedly good management 
make them public charge. appears 
that many states and innumerable 
cities still other states this 
their great satisfaction. Probably 
the matter were placed squarely before 
the people almost any community 
they would vote for free textbooks and 
free materials despite the addition 
the taxes. Governor Phillip, 
Wisconsin, was right 
when said, “Nobody wants high 
taxes but everybody wants the things 
that make high 


have just received announce- 
ment the Eleventh Annual Con- 
ference Educational Measurements 
University. The principal speakers 
from outside the state will Walter 
Dearborn Harvard, Clifford 
Woody the University Michigan, 
and Barr Detroit. 

Venice School, Butler County, ob- 
served Visitor’s Day February 19. 
Several round-table discussions and 
addresses were given for the visitors, 
many whom remained for the day. 
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The Baltimore Packet Record System 


Ohio State University 


The Baltimore packet record system 
for recording the facts which need 
kept regarding school children 
proposed Stenquist, director 
research for the Baltimore school 
system. The packet made durable 
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The BALTIMORE PACKET 
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BALTIMORE PACKET RECORD SYSTEM 
PUPIL’S SCHOOL HISTORY 


soiled, the cards may withdrawn 
and placed new one. 

This packet reproduced Figure 
Only three the proposed cards 
are shown here, namely, the cards 
for the vocational guidance record, 


Grade? 


comprehensive, cumulative history each school 

Card, Medical Card, Mental Test Card, and Social Workers’ 
Special reports becoming from time time, such Vocational Guidance 
Card, Psychiatrist’s Card, are all this 


tagboard and will bear hard usage. 
open the top. The back 


large enough hold six 


The front low, that the name 
the child, which appears the top 
the first card, can seen. The 
packet itself, therefore, has writing 


psychiatrist’s record, and the mental 
test card. Baltimore proposing 
make use four cards upon which 
data various kinds will recorded. 
Provision has been made also for 
special reports, which may secured 
concerning child from time time. 
These cards are different colors. 
For example, the pupil’s record card 
light brown, the medical card 
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white, and the mental test card 
buff. Among the special report cards 
now devised, the psychiatric report 
red, while the vocational guidance 
blue. Each bears its name upon 
smalltab. These tabs are arranged 
that all can seen glance, 
the packet picked up. tab 
hidden behind another. Any kind 
data can thus located very 
quickly. 

For some time, Baltimore had been 
keeping record card and medical 
card for each pupil the system. 
Mr. Stenquist says, however, that 
“these two cards have disturbing 
way becoming separated from each 
other and sometimes from the chil- 
dren.” believes that the data 
secured these two cards were 
inadequate. order, therefore, 
provide for more adequate data and 
for more permanent method 
preserving them, the packet system 
was devised. 

The system being tried out the 
Baltimore public schools this year. 
Twenty thousand packets were printed 
during October and were put into use. 
The installation was not difficult, 
since the standard card 
Baltimore was The cards 
for the requisite number pupils were 
slipped into the cases. The immediate 
advantage was, course, that the 
two cards did not become lost from 
one another formerly. addi- 
tional advantage was the opportunity 
provided for making permanent all 
other data secured during the past 
year concerning any the children 
this experiment. such data 
were secured, additional cards were 
filled out and filed the packet. 

definite data have been secured 
yet the success the experiment. 
Reports from Baltimore indicate that 
those using the system are quite 
enthusiastic about it. Mr. Stenquist 


says that simple and easily 
administered; brings together all 
the data regarding child which 
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school administrators have occasion 
need from time time; the packet 
small and thus can easily and 
conveniently filed. just large 
enough provide readily for 
cards which are quite commonly used 
now regular individual office cards; 
can easily installed because the 
special cards which need added 
from time time can added the 
data are actually secured. 

The problem which the Baltimore 
schools are concerned with here, 
particular interest every live school 
man. Too often find that data 
have been recorded, only find out 
later that they are not accessible. 
There great need for workable 
system that will accomplish this object 
for us. Previous efforts have often 
resulted duplication recorded 
data which have seemed quite unreason- 
able the teacher, who has usually 
had the task recording assisting 
record it. There are certain data 
which are quite essential each 
several the different school officials. 
The physician often interested 
the data secured the teacher and 
the psychologist; while the teacher 
needs access the data secured 
the physician and psychologist. 
system which provides for such needs 
without vast amount duplicate 
recording will surely welcomed 
teachers and administrators alike. 

The Bureau will pleased learn 
similar experiments child-account- 
ing schemes which are being attempted 
other systems. Such methods 
are reported, will mentioned this 
Bulletin from time time. 


have recently received from 
Mr. Duffey, supervising principal 
Steubenville, bulletin giving the 
results their testing program. One 
very interesting page this bulletin 
outlines briefly the value standard- 
ized tests. Many graphs are given 
show the standings the different 
schools. 
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the Firing Line 


The Port Clinton high school has 
recently observed Good English 
Week. Posters calling attention 
the correct use English were dis- 
played all the rooms, and the 
last day the week the chapel 
exercise was devoted examples 
good English and discussions its 
value. 


With the opening the Fairwood 
School the congestion elementary 
classes Columbus has been decreased. 
This school modern fireproof 
construction and has good combina- 
tion auditorium and gymnasium. Miss 
Lou Thompson has been appointed 
principal. 


Mr. Keppel, principal the 
Marietta junior high school, has 
devised interesting junior high- 
school record system. This system 
consists several cards bound 
folder and intended give com- 
plete record the pupil while 
attendance the school. Included 
this record are data health, 
scholarship, and attendance; and 
results educational and mental 
tests. 


The Ashtabula Harbor teachers, 
under the direction Superintendent 
Wenner, are working the 
elementary course study. The out- 
lines will soon ready part for 
mimeographing. Next year this work 
will continued. 


The Columbus Board Education 
planning purchase for elementary 
schools two sites approximately 
ten acres each. The board 
commended for its foresight pur- 
chasing sufficiently large tracts land. 
Many cities the State are making 
the mistake placing valuable build- 
ings small sites, which will found 


entirely inadequate the physical 
education program developed. 


Excellent progress being made 
the junior high-school building 
Logan and the work will completed 
the beginning the fall term. 
The structure fireproof, 
constructed brick and concrete with 
flextone floors. 

The building will modern 
every respect and for many school 
activities adequate space, which 
lacking present, will provided. 


March prizes were awarded 
the Kent schools for the prize essays 
pupils “The Home and Home 
The contest was 
three divisions comprising the middle, 
junior high, and senior high grades. 
There were twenty prizes amounting 
total $60.00, and great deal 
interest this contest was shown 
the pupils. 

The Fourth Annual Public Speaking 
Contest was held February and 
the auditorium Steele High 
School, Dayton. Every pupil the 
seventh and eighth grades was given 
opportunity try out for the 
annual event. Each school, 
system its own, selected rep- 
resentative and alternate appear 
the contest. Twenty-five schools 
competed under the direction Miss 
Lucia Wiant. 

Logan, has recently issued mimeo- 
graphed bulletin showing the results 
his recent testing program. Mr. 
Ridgley did not stop, like most super- 
intendents, telling where his pupils 
stand. has pointed out common 
errors which were located and given 
directions for remedial work. The 
testing program included intelligence 
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tests and tests fundamentals 
arithmetic, spelling, writing, silent 
reading, and language. 


The Cleveland School Topics for 
March contains two very interesting 
“The High-School and the 
other Mr. William Connor, 
director research, the subject, 
“History Texts and Methods Criti- 
cized.” the same issue appears 
description interesting school 
activity. Four hundred 
students French the Cleveland 
schools are corresponding with the 
same number students English 
French schools. this way mutual 
correction effected and opinions are 
exchanged. There also exchange 
newspapers and magazines. 

effort was made, when this 
exchange was planned, match the 
English and French pupils. That is, 
Cleveland pupil interested athletics, 
for example, was given the name 
French pupil interested the same 
subject. 

Lancaster has recently sent out 
bulletin reporting the use standard- 
ized tests silent reading. One 
interesting part this report contains 
suggestions for the teachers. Mr. 
Phillips says, are least three 
classes pupils every room. 
certain group will make high rate 
score and high score com- 
prehension, another group will make 
high rate score and low score 
comprehension, and still another will 
make low rate score and high score 
fact, which taken from the results 
not only these tests but also 
others, that many pupils who have 
high rate score are just accurate— 
and perhaps more so—in getting the 
thought those who read slowly. 
This indicates that can drill for 
speed while insisting getting the 
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thought, and result develop pupils 
who are rapid readers and still accur- 
ate comprehension slow readers. 


interesting article appeared 
the February Alaska School Bulletin 
reporting the results the Bucking- 
ham-Stevenson Place Geography Tests 
the Alaskan schools. The Alaskan 
pupils did much better relation 
standards world geography than 
they did United States geography, 
and the median scores 
grades the world geography tests 
exceeded the standard scores 
much ten points. Their knowledge 
United States place geography, 
the other hand, was less than that 
pupils the United States. Another 
interesting feature shown the 
results was that pupils 
outside incorporated towns gen- 
erally stood higher than those the 
larger places. This just the reverse 
what was found Ohio. 


The members boards education 
Lucas County held meeting 
February when the following interest- 
ing topics were discussed: (1) What 
are the outstanding merits our 
compulsory education law? (2) What 
attendance? (3) What effect has school 
attendance the amount money 
received the board education? 
(4) Shall have uniform teachers’ 
contract? (5) What outstanding quali- 
fications are most needed teachers? 
and (6) How many readers should 
available for each child grades 
and 

The mothers the Central Home 
and School League Kent conceived 
the idea recognizing some way 
those students who had maintained 
the highest standard scholarship 
for the semester which has just closed. 
great deal attention usually 
paid boys and girls who are suc- 
cessful athletics, but quite frequently 
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those who excel scholarship are 
arranged for the honor pupils the 
junior high school. Members the 
faculty were also invited and the 
pupils who stood next the honor 
students were invited serve the 
banquet. 


Dr. Rugg The Lincoln 
School Teachers College spoke 
March 14, before the members the 
Cleveland Educational Research Club. 
March this club held interest- 
ing meeting and gave the following 
program: 

SECTION 
Investigation the Scope, Working 

Practices, and Limitations Student 

Cooperation Government Sec- 

ondary Schools”’ 

Dustin, John Marshall High School 
Study Failures Senior High 

Dr. Samuel Zeigler, East High School 


SEcTION 
Teachers Require Complete Answers 
Taylor, Patrick Henry Junior 
High School 

“The Difference Effect Two Groups 

Thompson, South High School 


East Liverpool, reports that has 
band and orchestra the 
East Liverpool High School. Special 
credit for this due Laughlin, 
Johnston, director the band and 
orchestra. 

the evening February 28th 
these organizations gave excellent 
program the high-school auditorium 
and incidentally realized $600.00, 
which will used for their upkeep. 
The city Kiwanis Club has been 
cooperating with these musical organi- 
zations. 

experiment self-government 
being tried North High School, 
Columbus. group pupils, selected 
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the basis character and common 
sense, have been permitted study 
room without the supervision 
teacher. Each pupil placed 
entirely his own honor and govern- 
ment maintained group chosen 
the members the honor room. 
According Principal Everett, 
this plan great success. the 
new building large room will set 
aside for this purpose. Each pupil 
given opportunity apply for 
card which sent his teacher. 
She then writes the back the 
card any characteristics the pupil 
which might indicate that not 
perfectly reliable and honest. Member- 
ship is, course, taken away from 
pupils who violate the rules. 

recent copy The Mariner, 
edited and printed the pupils 
Ashtabula Harbor High School 
there appears statement some 
good and bad things found Superin- 
tendent Wenner his visits the 
different schools. Some the good 
things are: practically all classes 
everybody work within half 
minute after the bell; real interest 
the part most students; properly 
adjusted blinds and pictures which 
give air neatness and comfort; 
wholesome readiness ask and 
answer questions; the hum business 
shop, printing department, and 
noticed that are not credit the 
school are: ‘Portions newspapers 
and scraps the floors; dust collecting 
announcements events long past; 
poor recitation limpid terms; and 
sneak making disagreeable noise 
under cover the crowd.” 

Finishing touches are being put 
the new school Wellston, which 
will completed soon. The new 
building will credit the city. 
the ground floor classroom for 
the study agriculture, two rooms 
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completely equipped for domestic 
science, room for manual training, 
and unassigned room. the 
second floor the main entrance, 
one side which the superintend- 
ent’s and principal’s office and the 
library. study hall and eight class- 
rooms are this fioor. Two rooms 
are given over the chemistry and 
physics laboratories. The third floor 
has the same number rooms and 
study hall which will accommodate 
about seventy-five students. all 
the floors are toilets, and the third 
floor are two rest rooms furnished 
with lounges and other essentials. 


careful study has recently been 
made “The Distribution Marks 
Teachers, Schools, Departments, 
and Grades,” Hickox, 
director the Department Attend- 
ance and Research Warren. this 
bulletin Mr. Hickox has shown the 
distribution marks teachers, 
departments and subjects, and 
different schools. found that some 
teachers are high markers and others 
low markers. Twelve the senior 
high-school teachers fail more than 
percent their pupils. Eleven 
teachers gave excellent marks; and 
one teacher gave percent her 
pupils excellent marks. Twenty per- 
cent the senior high-school pupils 
failed mathematics and percent 
English and French. The highest 
percent failures the elementary 
schools was found the first grade. 
remedy this condition several sug- 
gestions have been made; among these 
are: (1) require each pupil work 
his full capacity, rule pupil 
poor ability should not failed 
has done all that can; (2) try 
differentiate courses study, requiring 
only minimum essentials pupils 
less than average mentality; (3) adjust 
instruction meet the needs every 
group; and (4) have thorough 
physical examination problem cases. 
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The following came this office 
round-about-way. Mr. Miller, 
director Publicity for the Cleveland 
Schools, got from Ashtabula and 
forwarded us. 

“Education, which priceless, one 
the cheapest things that may 
bought, study school statistics 
shows. 

estimated that cents will 
cover the entire cost day’s educa- 
tion for child Ashtabula city 
schools. This figured average 
yearly total cost $81.50 per pupil, 
which divided 180—the number 
days school session. 

Thus man with four children 
school pays $1.80 day for their 
education, about $325 year for 
the four them. the man owns 
$5,000 worth property pays 
$107 taxes—less than third 
enough educate his children. 

Still all often “kick” about our 
taxes. 

Education for senior high school, 
figuring the average rate, $81.50. 
Education for the same boy girl 
when she becomes Freshman 
state university will cost ten 
times that amount for the first year. 

course these figures are only 
averages. impossible say 
costs just and much 
educate child.” The cost varies 
with time. Last year the cost might 
have been cents day, and probably 
was near that figure. 

Taking the present city school 
enrollment 4,110, and dividing 
into $335,018—the amount allotted 
the budget commission for oper- 
ating the schools, paying bonded 
indebtedness, results cost 
$81.50. 

The $81.50 average another 
way, too, for does not cost that 
much educate sixth-grade pupil, 
while costs more than that sum 
educate high-school sophomore. But 
fair average based all students 
all grades. 
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This sum $81.50 not only pays 
the teachers and janitors, and lighting 
and heating and other costs, but 
also pays the bonds and interest 
the buildings. covers every cost 
connected with the schools. 

its basis would cost $978 
educate child from the first grade 
through the senior year high school. 
That sum would just about cover 
year’s expense eastern 
versity. One can through college 
cheaper, true, but they not. 

For the price cheaper make 
automobile child can educated 
believe that taxes that support 
the schools are too high,” one man 
said today.” 

spite the financial difficulties 
many Ohio cities Zanesville has 
been able establish definite salary 
schedule which substantial 
increases its teaching and super- 
visory force. 

Superintendent Kirkendall 
recently made the following recom- 
mendations the board which were 
unanimously approved March 13. 

The maximum salary for second-, third-, 
and fourth-grade teachers should $1,250, 
increase $100. The maximum for 
first, fifth, and sixth grades should 
$1,300, increase $100. The minimum 
salary for seventh and eighth grades and 
non-college graduate junior-high teachers 
should $1,300 and the maximum $1,500 
This increase from $50 $250 for 
this class teachers. The maximum 
for college graduate women junior high 
school should $1,700 and for men $1,900, 
increase $100 for that same work now 
the senior high. 

All graduates two year-state normal 
schools now receive $50 per year extra until 
the maximum reached. This should 
continue. Grade teachers who have double 
sessions should paid $150 extra now. 
Grade teachers who have mixed grades 
should have $100 extra, $50 increase. All 
senior and junior high-school teachers who 
have session rooms should have $50 extra 
now senior high. Grade principals’ 
salaries should for two-room buildings, 
$1,350; four-room buildings, $1,450; six-room 
buildings, $1,500; eight-room buildings, 
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$1,550; and twelve-room buildings, $1,650, 
increases $50 for two-room and $100 for 
other buildings. should like auth. 
orized proceed organize our schools and 
nominate our teachers this basis. 


County has sent interesting 
comparison costs for village, central- 
ized, and one- two-room 


has found that the cost 


tion per pupil greater the one- and 
two-room schools than the 
village centralized schools. The 
following table shows the comparison: 


Centralized One- and Two- 
Schools Room Schools 
Total Salary Paid to 
Elementary 
Teachers............ 
Number Pupils 
Instructed.......... 1,740 889 
Cost per Pupil........ $31.54 $41.38 


The above comparison true 
spite the fact that the average 
salary paid village elementary 
teachers $1,035.53, while the average 
salary paid teachers one-and two- 
room schools $876.07. 

find financial inequalities educa- 
tion. 

have recently received inter- 
esting statement student activities 
from some city Ohio. Since neither 
the name the school nor that the 
city were given, are unable give 
credit where belongs. Some the 
interesting activities are follows: 

up-to-date motion picture equip- 
ment, valued $1,800, has been paid 
for from receipts entertainments. 
These receipts have also gone toward 
equipping the school library with 
books and making additions the 
gymnasium. 

Four hundred dollars 
raised from school plays build and 
equip dressing rooms connection 
with the auditorium. 
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means art exhibit the 
students were enabled purchase 
approximately $200 worth pictures 
for the schools. all, the students 


and teachers, through different activi- 


ties, have contributed more than 


$3,000. 


Over five hundred people attended 
the “At Home,” March 13, which 
was held part the dedicatory 
exercises the Grandview High School. 


Project Kindergarten 
Project 


(Continued from page 143) 


with the kindergarten group each 
grade when compared with the older 
non-kindergarten pupils. 

The investigation continued —During 
November, 1922, the pupils who en- 
tered grade September that 
year were given intelligence test. 
The age and kindergarten attendance 
these pupils were also recorded. 
June, 1923, the teachers’ ratings were 
requested together with the scores 
obtained these pupils the Pressey 
Second-Grade Achievement Test. 
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The scheme used this year has been 
somewhat different. During the last 
week October, 1923, the grade-one 
pupils the cooperating cities were 
given the Pressey Classification Test 
and the Pressey First-Grade Attain- 
ment Test, Form the end the 
first semester these pupils were given 
Form the first-grade Attainment 
test. During May this year 
planned give the Haggertey Read- 
ing Test, Sigma and obtain that 
time the teachers’ ratings. 

Space will not, this time, permit 
detailed account the findings for 
these two first-grade groups. grade 
1922 there are 2,294 pupils en- 
rolled, while the grade 1923 
there are 2,893 pupils. The Bureau 
hopes follow the progress these 
two groups least through grade 

Early the fall Mr. Keener, re- 
search assistant Chicago, and Mr. 
Guy, research director Pittsburgh, 
asked allowed cooperate with 
the Bureau Educational Research 
the study this project. The 
method procedure these two cit- 
ies has been the same that used 
the nine cities Ohio this year. 


Courses Abnormal and Clinical Psychology 
Ohio State University 


Instruction Offered Mental Diagnosis, Atypical Children, and Problems 
Special Education 


IMPROVED CLASSIFICATION 
NECESSITY 


The classification pupils has 
become particularly acute problem 
because the very serious changes 
which have taken place the char- 
acter the school population recent 
years. The improved economic status 


our people has made financially 
possible for more children attend 
school later age than formerly. 
The compulsory-age limit has also 
been significantly advanced. And per- 


haps still more important than either 
these the alteration the school 
population brought about the serious 
changes which have taken place the 
type immigrant who has come this 
country during the past twenty years. 
The schools are now feeling the effect 
the first generation children 
those immigrants, and are beginning 
realize that the mentality the 
children certain foreign-born stocks 
presents difficulties not formerly en- 
countered public school work. More 
suitable means than formerly have 
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now been provided for recognizing 
these differences. the pedagogical 
side, new devices have also been 
developed for meeting the educational 
needs these special types 
children. 


PROBLEM THE SUBNORMAL PUPIL 


only ten years since the 
progressive school systems the 
country began provide adequately 
for the feeble-minded the public 
systems. Prior that time 
the schools were not conscious the 
problem the subnormal, except 
vague sort way. The classroom 
teacher, who bore the brunt the 
inability these children progress 
the ordinary schoolroom studies, 
recognized that something was wrong, 
but did not know exactly what. Now 
the entire educational world alive 
the serious educational and social 
problems presented the feeble- 
minded child the schools. 
progressive school administrator today 
can ignore this problem fail 
provide means coping with it. 


OTHER UNUSUAL CHILDREN 


These experiences with the sub- 
normals have called attention other 
types atypical children. The gifted 
child high intelligence quoiient; the 
emotionally unstable child; the manu- 
ally-minded child low intelligence 
quotient, but with mechanical apti- 
tude; the “problem” child, whether 
incorrigible, truant, delin- 
quent; the overgrown, over-age child; 
the child with special talent special 
disability; the child with speech defect 
sensory handicaps; and the crippled 
child—all these are out place the 
ordinary classroom, are handicap 
the teacher, and sooner later 
become educational misfits. They can 
easily recognized skilled exam- 
iners and should receive the benefits 
special instruction adapted their 
needs. 
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DIVERSIFIED EDUCATION THE 
SOLUTION 


The school system today which 
ignores these individual differences 
children, confronted with increas- 
ingly difficult teaching problem. The 
classroom system instruction breaks 
down under present conditions. The 
teacher who faces from forty sixty 
pupils all degrees and types 
intelligence, all sorts social and 
economic extraction, and all kinds 
social outlooks, may well dis- 
mayed the impossibility suc- 
cessfully meeting the individual needs 
these children. The group method 
instruction becomes absurd the 
light the gross differences learning 
capacity. simple solution this 
problem offered through improved 
classification children which will 
make classrooms more homogeneous, 
and through differentiated educational 
methods which will adapt the educa- 
tional processes groups pupils 
like capabilities. Manual education, 
vocational and trade training, modified 
curricula, corrective teaching, and 
socialized instruction are some the 
new ways meeting these conditions. 


STATE UNIVERSITY OFFERS 
SPECIAL TRAINING 


Recognizing these facts, the College 
Education Ohio State University 
has extended and amplified its courses 
abnormal and clinical psychology 
meet the growing demand for 
instruction these fields. The courses 
formerly offered have also been revised 
content include the important 
advances made psychology and 
education since the War. These courses 
have been combined with new courses 
Division Abnormal and Clinical 
Psychology the Department 
Psychology. 


INSTRUCTING PERSONNEL 


Dr. Henry Goddard, formerly 
director the Ohio Bureau Juvenile 
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Research and before that director 
Research the Training School for 
Feeble-Minded Vineland, New 
Jersey, the head this new 
Division. His excellent qualifications 
for this work are well known the 
people Ohio, and school men 
throughout the country, well 
abroad. Because his intimate 
edge and experience with abnormal 
and defective individuals public 
institutions, the public schools, and 
the population large, has 
exceptional insight into methods 
meeting these needs the public 
schools. 

Dr. Goddard now assisted this 
work Dr. Edgar Doll, formerly 
state psychologist and director 
Education and Classification for the 
public institutions New Jersey. 
His experience with types and 
degrees normal and defective chil- 
dren and his close contact with public 
education give him keen apprecia- 
tion these school problems and their 
remedies. 


FIELD PREPARATION 


The special courses offered 
Abnormal and Clinical Psychology 
Ohio State are particular value 
students preparing themselves for 
positions supervisors and teachers 
special education, well for 
supervising principals and for school 
administrators. The field includes not 
only the classification and education 
subnormals, delinquents, and other 
types defectives, but also includes 
the study gifted children and special 
mental and educational types. Atten- 
tion also given racial differences 
children. The more advanced 
courses are especially designed for 
students preparing special-class 
supervisors, technical specialists 
differential education, directors edu- 
cational research, public school psy- 
chologists, and psycho-clinicians. The 


general courses are also valuable 


school physicians, school nurses, visit- 
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ing and helping teachers, and social- 
welfare workers. Emphasis placed 
upon both the theoretical and practical 


psychology. 


OFFERED 


The detailed courses these fields 
that will offered the Department 
Psychology whole for the 
academic year 1924-25, including those 
abnormal and clinical psychology, 
are follows (Descriptions the 
courses will found the University 
catalogue.): 


INTRODUCTORY COURSES 
Psychology 401-402, Elementary Psychology 
Psychology 407, Educational Psychology 
Psychology 607, Genetic Psychology 
Psychology 609, Exceptional Children 
Psychology 611, The Defective Child 

ADVANCED 
605-606, Physiological 
sychology 
Psychology 608, Mental and Social Measure- 


ments 
613-615, Mental and Educational 
ests 
Psychology 616, Binet Mental Tests 
Psychology 618, Clinical Mental Tests 
617,619,620, Psychological Clinic 
(Elementary, Advanced, and Practicum) 
Psychology 631, Theory Intelligence 
640, Educational and Vocational 
uidance 
Psychology 641, Abnormal Psychology 
Psychology 642, Psychopathology 
Psychology 650, Minor Problems Research 
Psychology 801, Major Problems Research 
Psychology 808, Psycho-analysis 


FuRTHER INFORMATION. 


This list includes only those courses 
which are immediate concern for 
students special education and does 
not include other courses the 
Department Psychology which might 
taken good advantage. Nor does 
this list include those courses other 
departments the College Educa- 
tion, the University, which might 
immediate value connection 
with this type preparation. 

The College Education will 
pleased correspond with individuals 
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groups interested these and other 
courses, advise prospective 
students regarding the most appropri- 
ate selection courses for adequate 
preparation this field. 


Arps, 
Dean, College Education 


Courses School Administration 
During the Summer Quarter 
The courses listed below are 

offered the Department School 

Administration, Ohio State University, 

during the Summer Session, 1924. 


403. Fundamentals School Administra- 
tion (1-2) 

601. Child Accounting (1-2) 

604. Administration the Curriculum (2) 

606. Building and Equipment (1) 

607. School Finance (1) 

608. Business Management Schools (2) 

609. Activities (1) 

610. Administration Rural Education (1) 

611. State Administration Education 
the United States (1) 

613. Educational Statistics (1-2) 

Research Problems (1-2) 

624. Administration Standard Tests 
Elementary Schools (1) 

625. Administration Standard Tests 
Secondary Schools (2) 

626. Administration Educa- 
tion (2) 

628. Administrative Problems the Ele- 
mentary-School Principal (2) 

629. Administrative Problems the Sec- 
ondary-School Principal (2) 

630. Administrative Problems the City 
Superintendent (1) 

802. School Administration 
1-2 

804. Major Research Problems (1-2) 


Nore: 1 indicates that course will be offered during 
first summer term only; second term only; and 1-2 
both terms. 


Students are often interested 
some research problem that does not 
readily fit into the course work the 
term concerned and that not 
necessarily immediate part 
preparation for Master’s Doctor’s 
thesis. Such students may elect Course 
617 and study their problem under the 
immediate direction some member 
the Department School Admin- 
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tional Research who most interested 
the problem concerned. 


Students enrolling for Course 
Seminar School Administration, 
assigned groups interested 
problems similar type. illus 
trate, last year, one group devoted 
the term research problems 
finance. This year, several groups 
will organized the basis the 
research problems proposed for study 
students electing the seminar. 


Following are the names men who 
will offer courses the Department 
School Administration, Ohio State 
University, Summer Session, 1924: 

and Stevenson, the Bureau 
Educational Research; Charles 
McCracken, Cayce Morrison, and 
Ward Reeder, Department 
School Administration, Ohio State 
Floyd Goodier, superin- 
tendent schools, Chicago Heights, 
Illinois; Paul Terry, professor 
secondary education, University 
Washington; O’Brien, director, 
Bureau School Service, University 
Kansas; Ross, State Agri- 
cultural College, Ames, Iowa; George 
Carrothers, assistant superintendent 
schools, Cleveland, Ohio; Edward 
Roberts, assistant superintendent 
schools, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Engleman, director Division 
National Education 
Association, formerly superintendent 
schools Joliet and Decatur, 
Illinois. 


have recently received from 
Superintendent Collins, Lima, 
copy the courses study 
English and art which are used 
both elementary high-school 
classes. Textbooks and suggested sup- 
plementary readers are given for each 
grade, along with sketches the type 
art work done the various grades. 
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